CHAPTER X
(i) Diplomacy in Islam

THyEjnea^^^                        in which .a state orga-
"^nizes its foreign affairs ancl Its ^relations^witfi
otKef states afeTfc^^^in^ini^m terms^^the
name of diplomac\T or foreign political usage and for-
malities. It is in this sense that we wish to understand
diplomacy, in this chapter, when we speak of some
aspects of Muslim Diplomacy, its development and
principal incidents, or, in other words, the political
manner and means adopted by the various Muslim
states in organizing their relations with Chiristian
nations or among themselves.
There is no doubt that diplomacy did not flourish
in the first period of Islam. It was the age of conquest
and construction, and there were but few opportunities
to create regular diplomatic relations between Islam
and Christendom ; these were mostly peace treaties con-
cluded after the conquest of a new country, as was
the case with Syria and Egypt in the days of Oman
But these early relations, between Islam and Chris-
tendom, were limited in scope, concise in formalities
and details. The greatest diplomatic event in that
age was the Prophet's letters to the kings and princes
of his time calling upon them to embrace Islam and to
believe in his mission. At the end of the sixth year of
the Hijira (627 A.D.) the Prophet sent letters and
envoys to Heraclius, Emperor of the Eastern Roman
Empire, to Chosroes, King of Persia, to the Roman Ruler
of Egypt (known wrongly by the name of Al-Mokaw-
kas),1 to the Christian King of Ghassan, who was at
the same time Caesar's representative in Syria, to the
Emirs of Yemen, Oman and Bahrein, and to the King
is